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Copernicus, Vesalius, and others did outstanding work there as students and profes-
sors. However, the growing rigor of censorship instituted by the Catholic Counter-
Reformation in the later sixteenth and seventeenth centuries served to reduce the
Italian universities to impotence. Much the same sort of thing happened in Spain,
where the universities had prospered under Charles V and Philip II. The University of
Salamanca, for example, in 1561 provided that the books of Copernicus be taught in
astronomy and those of Vesalius in anatomy, the first such provision in any European
university. But, again, the decline of Spain as a first-rate power in the seventeenth
century and the force of the Spanish Inquisition brought about a corresponding
decline in Spanish universities.
France
Although France had been the cultural leader of the high Middle Ages and Italy had
lagged behind, their roles were reversed in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as the
city-states of Italy fostered the flowering of the Renaissance. By the end of the
fifteenth century, however, the major thrust of creativity was weakening in Italy and
new centers were forming in Northern Europe, first in the Low Countries and
Germany, then in France. The key scholar in the humanist reform in France was
Guillaume Bude whose career virtually spanned the first half of the sixteenth century.
The key French rulers were Charles VIII, whose invasion of Italy in 1494 opened the
floodgates for the Italian Renaissance to invade France, and Francis I who, failing in
his attempt to reform the University of Paris, established with the aid of Bude the
College de France in 1530 to embrace special royal readerships in Greek and
Latin as well as humanist studies in Hebrew, French, law, philosophy, mathematics,
and medicine.
From then on, French humanism could match the scholarship of Guarino in
Italy or Erasmus in Germany. It also shared the same enthusiasm for detailed textual
criticism linked with pietas litterata. Outstanding in his influence upon practical
educators, even above that of Erasmus and Sturm, was Mathurin Cordier. His texts on
Latin grammar, composition, and phrase-making helped to put into practice in schools
the detailed and imitative methods for teaching correct Latin style that had been
preached so eloquently by humanist scholars like Bruni, Vergerius, Melancthon, and
Erasmus. "It is Cordier whom we must see as the real representative of the Humanism
that eventually won itself a place in the educational system of Europe."1
This process, whereby the liberalizing goals of the original humanism were
transformed into an all-absorbing pedagogical devotion to training in Latin style, is
particularly evident in France during this period. At the outset, the courts had led the
way in the acceptance of humanism, whereas the church and the universities had given
little but opposition. The University of Paris kept aloof from the movement, which it
rightly considered as a reform that would threaten its scholastic interests in theology,
Aristotelian philosophy, and canon law. Humanism did gain entrance into some of the
higher schools, however, in the case of the College de France and in such institutions
as those set up by municipal governments at Bordeaux, Lyons, Orleans, Reims, and
Montpellier.
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